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The Shepherd's Song of Complaint. 


(From the German of GorTHe.) 


On brow of yonder mountain 
A thousand times I’ve stood, 
On my crook so sadly leaning, 
And gazed o’er field and wood. 


I follow my flocks as they’re grazing, 
My dog he watches them well, 

I come to the foot of the mountain, 
Yet how, I hardly can tell. 


And, strown with beautiful flowers, 
The meadow before me lies ; 

I gather them all, without knowing 
On whom to bestow the prize. 


In rain, in storm, antl in tempest, 
I stand there under the tree, 
But ah, ’tis all an illusion— 
Yon door never opens for me! 


Above the lowly cottage 
A rainbow stands to-day— 
Yet she, alas, has departed, 
Has wandered far away. 


Far over the land and farther, 
F’en over the sea she’s gone— 
Pass on, ye sheep, pass onward, 
Your shepherd is sad and lone. 
M. A. R. 





Italian and German Singing. 
Translated for this Journal from the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung 


of Vienna. 
(Conclusion.) 


Amongst all really great singers and teachers 
of singing there never could have been a doubt, 
that the study of the Scales, continued regularly 
throngh all phases of the artistic career, afforded 
the only means of developing and building up 
the voice for great performances, such as the 
stage requires; the only means by which the 
voice can acquire and permanently maintain all 
the qualities essential to the artistic tone. This 
study involves by no means the mere alphabet of 
singing, it extends to its highest reach of perfec- 
tion. Only by this is it possible for the singer so 
to mould the natural rough ore of tone to his con- 
trol, that both the speaking and the singing voice 
shall become independent of all accidental pecu- 
liarities and defects of the organism, and absolutely 
subservient to the proper ends of Art. Upon 
the Scales is based the production of a beautiful, 
large, noble tone; the equalizing of the registers; 
the messa di voce and the Coloratura ; — all 
things never found in full perfection in the 
cradle even of the most gifted natures. Only 
through the Scales is a singer in a state to 
use his instrument like a master and transmit the 
feeling that dwells in him to his hearers. Final- 
ly, by them alone is the natural formation of — 
what is so absolutely necessary to tenor voices — 
the Falsetto, with its peculiar carriage of the air, 
made possible ; the Falsetto, which, properly de- 
veloped, is so indispensable to the preservation of 
the chest voice, and which Wild first learned to 





use in the year 1825, through the instructions of 
Rossini. But how far from perfect this study 
had been with him, is proved by the remark he 
adds: that “in the use of the Falsetto he always 
had to seek a word which contained the e ori 
(Italian sound), and carefully avoid making the 
transition from the chest tones to the falsetto be- 
tween immediately consecutive tones; but he 
contrived his ornaments so that they should end 
in falsetto after leaping over several tones.” ‘This 
frank confession would deserve all credit, had 
the autobiographer designed thereby to show the 
faultiness of his own culture and to warn oth- 
ers against like faults; but since he adds, that 
he writes down these communications upon the 
history of his vocal development “ with especial 
reference to young and striving singers,” as kindly 
counsels, “,which they may profit by and be re- 
warded, like himself,” it becomes too clear that 
he labored under a certain self-deception as to 
the degree of culture to which he had attained 
asasinger. That the practice of the Falsetto, 
as he says, unless it be undertaken with caution 
and under the guidance of an experienced teach- 
er, may easily prove the ruin of an originally fine 
voice, certainly admits of no doubt; but it is 
equally certain, that he personally had acquired 
the artistic use of it only very imperfectly, and 
therefore does wrong to set up his own culture as 
a pattern to younger generations. 

Every voice, the deep bass as well as the high 
soprano, has a falsetto register, which connects 
immediately with the highest chest tones; and 
nothing but the undeniable difficulty of rightly 
binding the two registers together has induced 
the false opinion, so deeply rooted in many so- 
called singing teachers, that the Falsetto cannot 
be developed in all organs. This opinion —if 
we may not refer to the example of the yodling 
natural singers of the Tyrol —is refuted by the 
single fact which C. G. Nehrlich makes promi- 
nent in his “ Art of Singing ” (2d edition, Leip- 
zig, 1853, page 142), that all great singers formed 
in the classical school, of earlier and of later 
times, have possessed the Falsetto; the soprani, 
Mara and Catalani, as well as the alti, Pisaroni 
and Pauline Garcia; and Handel’s best basso, 
Montagnana (who had all the tones from JZ in 
the great bass octave to the once-marked a in 
the treble in equal beauty), as well as Ludwig 
Fischer, Carl Stromeyer in Weimar and Louis 
Lablache * ; not to speak of the great tenors, in 
whom the necessity of the falsetto culture is self- 
evident. The chief restriction put upon it by 
incompetent teachers is this: that, instead of al- 
lowing the use of the falsetto where it naturally 
comes in after the three tetrachords of the chest 
and the two middle registers, they are accus- 


* Compare P. Scupo, Critique et litérature musicales, deux- 
ieme Séric, p. 382, (Paris, 1859): ‘‘ Above his chest-voice, La- 
blache possessed still five or six silvery falsetto notes, with 
which he loved to sport in certain scenes of high comedy. 
When he wished to wanton with his falsetto voice, he would 
jet forth caprices of vocalization, each more ingenious than 
the last, and he could vie to pretty good advantage with the 
inspired bravura of a Malibran,” &c. 





tomed to force out a few more throaty tones with 
the same management of the breath as in the 
second middle register, which they call “ forming 
the height of the pupil,” but which in reality 
leads only to his ruin. Nehrlich is right then, 
when he says that “Nature produces nothing 
useless and superfluous, and that therefore the 
well formed falsetto in all classes of voices is the 
true means of preserving the highest chest tones 
to the latest years ; because, according to natural 
laws, the working of organic bodies, as here in 
the production of tones, not only depends on the 
harmony of the organsthemselves, but this har- 
mony is a necessary furtherance of the whole, al- 
though in the natural state a product of the or- 
ganic bodies; and if by the neglect of any part 
Nature is hindered in her legitimate requirements 
and conditions, the whole organism must suffer, 
as well as the result it is intended to produce.” 

From this we may easily conjecture to what 
Wild’s inability to join the falsetto to his chest 
voice immediately, without leaping over an inter- 
val, was owing. Plainly he never in his life had 
sung the Scales sufficiently, or at least not in the 
right way ; and if he was obliged to avoid the 
vowels a, o and u entirely in using the falsetto, 
then he has disregarded another principal rule in 
the Seale practice, namely this: that one must 
sing them not merely upon one, but upon all the 
vowels, at first upon @ and e, and then upon the 
rest, with the help of the syllables in use among 
the French and the Italians, do (ut), re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, si. 

I shall rejoice if these cursory remarks may 
find a place in the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, which 
makes it the most essential problem in its pro- 
gramme, to further the grand mission of the Ger- 
man people in the realm of music in its widest 
sense. But to a worthy solution of this problem 
it belongs above all, that the attention of the na- 
tion so distinguished for universality, and so quick 
to assimilate all good things offered from abroad, 
free from all prejudice, should also be called to 
the shadowy sides of its musical capacity and 
culture, that is, to the very points where it may 
really learn from others. Think what we will of 
the Italian opera, one thing we must never for- 
get: that in the art of singing we stand far be- 
hind the Italians, and that, not merely for the 
artistic rendering of an air of Verdi or of Doni- 
zetti, but also for the reproduction of our own 
masterworks, even to the fugues of Bach, we 
cannot dispense with that great, old Italian sing- 
ing school, which nowadays becomes less and less 
understood, as the passages just cited from the 
biography of one of our country’s greatest sing- 
ers show too painfully. 

The common assertion that the Italian school 
is only suited for soulless bravura pieces, but not 
for the feeling delivery of the deeper German 
music, is perfectly absurd; for that is just the 
chief advantage which the Italian singer enjoys 
over the German, that he, formed in his school, 
whether it be sustained or ornamented music, 
sings with far more soul than the latter, who so 
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a necessary evil for the technical formation of 
the voice, but, what is far more important, that 
they also serve the soul, since they first put into 
the student’s hands, by the pure tuning of his 
instrument, the <esthetic means of expressing the 
ideal feelings which he would impart to his hear- 
ers. Asinger, who ventures upon great dramatic 
parts, before he has been most thoroughly drilled 
in the A B C of the Seales, and has brought his 
voice completely under his control, without the 
addition of words, is like a child that would dance 
a ballet before it has learned to walk. Our the- 
atres and concert halls are swarming with such 
ballet dancers; and so it is really no wonder, 
that Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi, even 
in this our own land, so often carry off the victo- 
ry in the opinion of the public over Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Weber. It is not alone the 
sensuous ear-tickling of the sweet Italian melody 
that causes a result so shaming tous. Heara 
Lucrezia or Semiramis, 4 Barber or a Norma 
rendered by cold, stiff, perhaps naturally musical, 
but hardly half-formed German opera singers, 
and the effect, which this music produces on the 
masses, will really be no greater, than when the 
eternal masterworks of German art, a Don Juan 
or a Freyschiitz come out upon the stage in 
equal imperfection. On the contrary, let even a 
Trovatore or a Rigoletto be produced by real 
singers, and by their side an Iphigenia by bung- 
lers — and what wonder that the mass should 
feel itself more drawn by a poor music, which 
seems raised to finest effect by the art of the 
singers, than by a good music done to death by 
the unskilfulness of the performers! Is it then 
so hard to understand, that sterling music, which 
deals not merely with superficial forms and there- 
fore falls not so easily into the ear, needs doubly 
accomplished singers to give it its legitimate and 
full effect? What German could ever have 
completely seized the wonder-world of Mozart's 
Don Juan, until it had been opened to him by 
Italian singers? Where have we had such an 
Ottavio, or Don Giovanni, or Leporello, as Rubi- 
ni, Garcia and Lablache have shown us in their 
presentation and — their singing of these parts ? 

But we repeat it, not the /and makes the sing- 
er, but the school; and our German singers 
therefore ought at last to begin once more to 
fashion themselves in the only saving Italian 
school, for the great tasks, which their immortal 
national composers have left them as a sacred 
heritage. So, and only so, will they be in a con- 
dition to compete with their Italian colleagues, 
by whom they are now everywhere beaten from 
the field ; so may they surpass them as much as 
the works, which they have to interpret, are su- 
perior in value to the ordinary parade-horses of 
an Italian opera stage. But as matters now 
stand here in Germany, in regard to singing, this 
goal certainly lies very far from us, and we shall 
yet have to wander many a year to the new Bab- 
ylon, to Carvalho’s Théaitre Lyrique, to hear our 
own Mozart, Weber and even Gluck sung by 
Frenchmen, as we cannot hear them on our Ger- 
man stage. 





The Right to Hear. 


A good deal of talk, of one kind and another, bel- 
licose, critical and philosophic, has arisen out of the 
rebuke administered, in no very gentle terms, by 
Baron Bramhall, a London judge, to a young Eng- 
lish officer, for disturbing the audience ‘during the 


seldom sees not only that Scales and Solfeggi are 





performance of an opera, by loud talking. Com- 
menting on this affair, our cotemporary of the Phila- 
delphia Press, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, has some re- 
marks, which seem to us to be of such general appli- 
cability that we make no apology for concluding our 
chapter of chat with them, to day : 

The practice of chattering at musical or dramatic 
performances is extremely irritating, uncourteous 
and ill bred. Every member of an audience is enti- 
tled to hear, and it is low breeding to prevent his en- 
joyment of this right. If people want to chatter, 
they should take a suitable time and place for perfor- 
ming that process. To have an under-current of 
small talk droning in your ears, before or behind you, 
at a theatre or opera house, distracting the attention 
and making you hear only one word or one note in 
ten, is an abomination which cannot be sufficiently 
reprehended, and the sufferer has a right, beyond ail 
doubt, to speak to the offending parties, in a tone of 
grave remonstrance and quiet rebuke. 

The late Duke of Cambridge—the dinner-eating 
Duke—was a constant and flagrant offender in this 
way. He had very little taste for music, and had a 
box at the opera, simply because it was the fashion. 
A great man was he for presiding at public dinners, 
at which he would eat as much as five and drink as 
much as ten ordinary people. Leaving the table, 
full of beef and flushed, but scarcely flurried, by an 
enormous quantity of wine, this Royal Duke—uncle 
to Queen Victoria—would drive to the opera, proba- 
bly arriving during the last scene, and, wholly re- 
gardless of the performers, would eall out to his 
friends, across the house, ‘‘ Ah, Devonshire, glad to 
see you!” or “ Cardigan, I shall breakfast with you 
to-morrow,” and soon. Being a “ Royal Highness,’” 
he was actually tolerated. One night, when Jenny 
Lind was performing the réle of Amina, in “La 
Sonnambula,” the old and portly Duke went on in 
this manner. Disturbed by his talk, the vocalist 
suddenly paused, and the Queen, who was present, 
stretched a little out of her box, to ascertain the 
cause. 

Jenny Lind simply looked at the Duke’s box, and 
the Queen turning round, followed her look, and saw 
the culprit, who was speaking loudly to some people 
in a neighboring box. The eyes of all the audience 
were directed, at once, to the Duke of Cambridge, 
who certainly then became fully aware that he was 
“spotted ” by several hundred persons. He contin- 
ued talking, however, as if to brave it out. <A gen- 
tleman im the y.it jamped up on his seat, and in a loud 
voice and in an earnest manner, called ont : “‘ Who 
disturbs the audience? Who but that old man with 
the star upon his breast? Do we pay him £40,000 a 
year to annoy the public in the opera house? Three 
groans for the Duke of Cambridge!” The call was 
unanimously complied with, every eye being fixed 
upon the portly prince, and at last he sneaked out of 
his box, followed by his wife and daughter, and not 
until then did Jenny Lind resume her singing. It 
was said that the Queen was greatly annoyed with 
her uncle’s rudeness, and told him so. It is certain 
that, ever after, he avoided going to tho opera, and 
behaved very well when compelled to attend.—N. 0. 
Picayune. 





Church Music. 


The Repudlicaa has said a good deal first and last 
upon the subject of church music—much that the 
churches by their acts have shown that they do not 
agree with. More than six years ago we expressed 
the conviction that the country was not ready for con- 
gregational music. It was admitted that it was very 
fine in theory, but utterly impracticable in the present 
stage of popular musical culture in this country. 
We wish to recall attention to this pomt. With re- 
ligious papers, and a general movement in the relig- 
ious world to help the thing along, we believe there 
is less congregational singing to-day than there was 
two years ago, and we do not know of a congrega- 
tion that practices it and is not sick of it. Rev. Mr. 
Parsons’ church in this city tried it, with the organ 
and a precentor, and gave it up for a choir; so did 
the Unitarian society, after a longer experience; and 
the various congregations of the city are settling 
down upon the conviction that the best, and, in the 
long run, the cheapest, way for them is to have a 
small choir, the principal singers in which are paid. 
This is what the North church in this city has had 
for the last seven years. This is what the South 
church has had for two or more years, having made 
a thorough experiment with a large volunteer choir. 
This is what, after various experiments, the Olivet 
church has just adopted. 

The me a do not all understand the reason of the 
movement that has been so strenuously pushed for- 
ward for the adoption of congregational singing. 
They know very well that it has not originated with 
them, save in some instances, as a matter of economy. 





The truth is that the whole fever has been worked up 
by book-mnkers. A set of hungry men, who have 
been accustomed to get out a book of church music 
every three years, found the market glutted, and 
wished to get a new market. Having worked for 
choirs all their lives, they became at once converted 
to the theory of congregational singing. All they 
had done thus far was a mistake. They published 
articles in the secular and religions papers, they de- 
livered lectures, and they succeeded by varions means 
in turning the minds of the churches in the direction 
they sought. Then they put out their books, and 
the market is now flooded with congregational tune- 
books—not because the churches called for them, but 
because it was for the interest of these men, as it 
was their regular business, to make books. Just as 
soon as the working of this comparatively new vein 
ceases to be profitable, it will be abandoned, and we 
shall find our enterprising friends, the book-makers, 
developing the popular mind in another direction. 

There is a general idea among the churches that 
the music of a paid choir costs too much} ;but a con- 
gregation may as well pay their moncy, as a choir 
spend their time. A volunteer choir, with any am- 
bition to sing creditably, asswme a great burden. 
They assume, first, the burden of always being at 
charch, whether they may be sick or well. They as- 
sume the expenditure of a great deal of time for re- 
hearsals. They assume a thousand vexations. They 
expose themselves to the criticism of those who will 
not touch their burden with one of their fingers. 
Who blames free men and free women for refusing to 
become the slaves of others? We have known those 
who voluntarily carried the burden of the music of a 
church for many years,,as a Christian duty, and we 
give them all honor; but we have no right to ask it 
of them—no more right, really, than to ask a minis- 
ter to give us his time for nothing, “and find him- 
self.” It is very pretty for a congregation to gather 
and hear good singing, and not have it cost them 
anything ; but the fact is, all good singing—all sing- 
ing worthy of the house of God—costs somebody 
something—nay, costs somebody a good deal. Why 
should a choir bear the whole of this cost, and the 
congregation none of it ? 

Those who devote their lives to music are those 
best calculated to perform acceptably the music of 
the sanctuary. We should add to this class all who 
by the expenditure of abundant time and money 
have become excellent in this accomplishment. To 
the first of these, music is the instrument by which 
they win their livelihood ; to the last, it has been a 
costly thing, and they deserve return. It is just as 
reasonable, and just as legitimate, for a man to sing 
God’s praise for a living, as it is to preach God’s 
truth or lead in any other department of Christian 
worship for a living; and a church or a parish which 
shrinks from assuming its part of the burden of 
chureh music, can only justify itself by the plea of 
poverty or constitutional meanness. 

One reason for the difficulty which churches meet 
with in their music is the fact that it is intrusted to 
the hands of incompetent committees. We do not 
know why it is, but the music committee of a church 
almost invariably contains one man who cannot tell 
“Old Hundred” from “ Yankee Doodle.” If a 
parish can find a man who is utterly stupid and 
stolid—a man who has no music in his soul and none 
anywhere else,—they will be sure to put him upon 
the singing committee. There is nothing which 
asses feel themselves so competent to manage as 
church music. Such men and sach committees are 
always disgusting singers, making trouble in choirs, 
introducing the most senseless changes, and raising a 
row generally. The best singers in a congregation 
make always the best and the only competent sing- 
ing committees, and the farther the number on such 
& committee is raised above one, the worse for all 
concerned.— Springfield Republican. 





Mme. Borghi Mamo. 


Madame Borghi-Mamo—or rather Mlle. Borghi— 
manifested at a very early age a genius for dramatic 
singing. She was not twelve years old, when, hay- 
ing taken her to a representation of Rossini’s Zan- 
credi, her parents were astonished on the following 
morning to hear her repeat all the most striking mel- 
odies from that opera, among which we may be sure 
the celebrated ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti” was not forgotten. 
Nor did the little girl recollect the music alone. 
Every scene, with the dramatic action appropriate to 
each, had impressed itself upon her memory ; and a 
few days after this visit to the Opera, which must be 

rded as one of the most important events in 
Mlle. Borghi’s life, her father and mother, returning 
home unexpectedly, found their drawing-room con- 
verted into a theatre, and their child declaiming and 
singing on that portion of it which represented the 


stage. 
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The youthful Adelaide’s passion for the Opera was 
so evident, that her parents, who had no sort of liking 
for theatrical pursuits, resolved, if they could not re- 
strain it, at least to do nothing in any way that could 
stimulate it. But Adelaide studied in secret, and, 
one happy day, succceded in prevailing upon a friend 
to take her to the house of Rossini, where the great 
master heard her sing several of his compositions, 
himself accompanying her on the piano. The young 
artist—which by instinct and intelligence she already 
was—trembled with excitement, as she awaited the 
decision of the illustrious composer respecting her 
capabilities and chances of success in the career for 
which she felt so strong a vocation. Rossini did not 
keep her long in susperse, but embracing her affec- 
tionately, said with enthusiasm—“ You will one day 
be a great singer!” 

The Borghi family, however, seemed determined 
to prevent little Adelaide from following the path 
she had chosen. Rossini was informed of this, and 
consoled the interesting aspirant by explaining to her 
that her parents, when they became sensible of her 
great talent, would see the propriety of abandoning 
her resolution. They were more inflexible, however, 
than the maestro hall sappensd, and did their utmost 
to impede the child in what was really the fulfilment 
of her destiny. 

Adelaide Borghi’s passion for singing was so 
strong, and it was so obstinately thwarted by her 
father and mother, that the consequence was a ner- 
vous fever, beneath which the poor girl was near 
succumbing. In her delirium she constantly repeat- 
ed the name of Rossini, and exclaimed, in accents of 
despair, that he had told her she never would be a 
great singer. Adclaide’s interview with Rossini ap- 
ie to have been kept a secret from her relations ; 

ut the doctor, finding that her brain was tormented 
with ideas which Rossini alone could dispel, called 
upon the composer, who lost no time in returning 
with him to his patient’s bedside. There he repeat 
ed to her, again and again, that she would indeed be 
a great singer, and his assurances and general kind- 
ness had the effect of allaying the delirium of the 
sick child. Rossinithen convinced the parents of the 
inutility, not to say cruelty, of ignoring—from a 
feeling which, however conscientious, was, after all 
but a prejudice—an inclination that was irresistible, 
and which, properly directed, might lead to the hap- 
piest results. 

Thus the admirers of Borghi-Mamo owe a double 
debt of gratitude to Rossini: first, because it was in 
his operas that she learnt to sing ; secondly, because, 
but for Rossini’s personal influence and interference, 
she would probably never have lived to be, in his 
own words, “a great singer.” 

After opposing their daughter’s wishes until it was 
unreasonable to do so any longer, Adelaide’s father 
and mother showed their parental affection by care- 
fully watching over her during the difficult period of 
her debuts. She had been singing, however, only a 
few years when she lost them both, and she was al- 
ready an orphan, then in Malta, where she had a 
three years’ engagement to fulfil, when she accepted 
the hand of M. Mamo, a member of one of the most 
respectable families in the island. Madame Borghi- 
Mamo left the Malta Theatre, where she had very 
lucrative “ appointments,” for the Scala at Milan. 
Here she received a smaller salary, but at once es- 
tablished a reputation which has since become Euro- 
pean. 

For several years after her first appearance, Mlle. 
Borghi, naturally of a delicate, fragile organization, 
was so slender, being at the same time somewhat 
diminutive in stature, and her voice was so powerful, 
that she used to say of herself: “ La Borghi is heard, 
but is not seen.” Fortunatcly however, she is heard 
and seen too, for she is not only one of the most ac- 
complished singers, but also one of the finest actress- 
es on the lyric stage.—Zondon Musical World. 





Music for the Japanese. 


An agent of the Opera, from New York, is at 
Washington, “arranging preliminaries,” as one of 
the correspondents says, “ with the Japanese, about 
the national music of that country.” 

As agrand musical entertainment will doubtless 
be part of the festivities that will brighten the visit of 
the Embassy to this city, it is important to know with 
what order of melody they are best pleased. They 
will, of course, appreciate the compliment of a per- 
formance of their home airs, although the soft strains 
are not well adapted to our instruments, and, as far 
as our information goes, no one of our resident musi- 
cians is possessed of a samsie or atom-tom. But, 
after all, the strangers will care more to hear our own 
characteristic music. We suggest that a grand whist- 
ling chorus be a chief feature of the programme at 
the Academy. 

Trivial as the suggestion may seem at first, it is 





strengthened by plain fact. The Japanese are utter- 
ly incapable of the tuneful pucker. Our Special 
Correspondent informs us that they received no at- 
tention with more genuine and unmistakable satisfac- 
tion than the simplest whistling. They gathered to- 
gether and listened, with absorbed attention, to the 
national airs as they were propelled from active 
lungs over flexible lips. At the close of each air, 
which they heard without the slightest interruption, 
their expressions were grateful and joyous, and they 
instantly put their own mouths to great trouble to 
emulate the example of their instructors, with ef- 
fects more or less ludicrous. 

On the contrary, the music of the brass bands 
brought a very small amount of comfort to the hearts 
of the uncultivated heathen. That,which acecompan- 
ied the Philadelphia to their reception from the ocean 
steamer, and discoursed violently at short intervals on 
the way up to the capital, was regarded with a sort 
of awe. Our Correspondent was unable to detect 
the touching of a sympathetic chord in a single Jap- 
anese bosom, and at times, when the brass was par- 
ticularly obstreperous, and the drums rattled heavily, 
a light shade of disappointment passed over the faces 
of the Orientals. 

We believe a piece of whistling would enrapture 
the Japanese, and certainly no more national music 
could be offered them. Where are our most talented 
whistlers, then? Let them be called from the echo- 
ing streets! Let them gather from the cars and the 

ublic saloons where their shrill tones are ever heard ! 

here should be a daily rehearsal, under the direction 
of some master of the ventose science, and novel 
and curious effects might be introduced. 

Will the committee who have the melodious affairs 
in charge heed this suggestion? It will be wise to 
strictly consult the taste of the Japanese; and, how- 
ever much we may affect to despise it, whistling is 
really our musical gift, as a people.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin 





A Prediction. 


(Translated from Elise Polko’s ‘* Tales, Fancies, and Sketches, 
abont Music,” by Fanny MAtonge RayMonp. 


In the lovely land of Saxony lies Tonsdorf, in the 
midst of Upper Lusatia. With its pretty white houses 
and neat roofs, it looks like a peasant girl in her Sun- 
day clothes, over luxuriant meadows and large bleach- 
ing grounds. About eighty years ago, however— 
and this is the time of which I am about to speak— 
it looked like a beggar-child by the road-side. A few 
poor little houses were strewed about ; a little church 
stood by on guard, and dark fir woods frowned above 
the village : the whole landscape had a mournful, op- 
pressed aspect. Only one little spot looked gay, and 
this was a green meadow not far from the village ; it 
belonged to the most industrious man of the neigh- 
borhood, served as a bleaching place for yarn, and 
was then the only bleaching ground far or near. On 
a May afternoon there might have been scen a pretty 
genre picture ; young girls were spreading out in the 
clear sunshine the yarn they had themselves spun, 
laughing and jesting the while. They were all ro- 
bust women, in dark woollen dresses, black boddices, 
with neatly turned-up white sleeves, and handker- 
chiefs closely folded over the bosom. The prettiest 
among them was, without doubt, the daughter of the 
owner of the meadow—as fresh a maiden flower as 
ever bloomed in Saxony, where, it is well known, 
pretty girls flourish as plentifully as weeds. On ac- 
count of her long, fair hair that almost reached her 
knees already, though she was only sixteen years 
old, people called her “ Gold Mary.” With kindly 
blue eyes, red cheeks, a little turned-up nose, a laugh- 
ing mouth, a slender, yet well-rounded figure, she 
was the very picture of a village rose, who reigned 
queen over many a heart, and turned many a head. 
Now, this general favorite was by no means a para- 
gon of understanding and extraordinary gifts ; she 
was simply good—good through and through ; never 
did harm to living creature, generous enough to give 
the bread from her own mouth, a true, industrious 
daughter, the support of her father since her moth- 
er’s death, a pious, harmless maiden. Whoever saw 
her now, laughing, springing about among her com- 
panions, all besprinkled with water, and heard how 
clearly she sang her merry songs, would rejoice at 
the sight, and say to himself—‘ God protect her in- 
nocent soul!” Work was over; the girls began to 
think of returning home, gathered spring nosegays, 
and then sat down to rest, and to eat their vesper- 
bread. As the first shadows of evening fell on this 
animated group, an ugly old woman hobbled from 
the adjoining fir-wood. The foreign dress, the tar- 
nished yellow turban, the glowing southern black 
eyes, betrayed a child of Bohemia’s wandering race 
—she was a gipsy. The girls were silent as soon as 
they saw her, and drew nearer together in an alarmed 





manner. “Let me drink from your pitcher,” said 
the old woman, in atone half-beseeching and half 
commanding: “I have wandered far, have yet far- 
ther to go, and Iam so thirsty.” She pointed, as 
she spoke, to a half-empty pitcher of milk that had 
passed from one fresh mouth to another. But the 
girls, frightened, murmured—“ No we cannot drink 
with you; it would bring us misfortune.” One of 
them drew the pitcher toward her, and covered it 
with her spoon. Gold Mary had hitherto said no- 
thing ; but now, rising, she took the pitcher from her 
companion with a look of displeasure, and, turning 
to the gipsy, she said—‘‘ Drink, poor woman, and 
may God make it a blessing to you!” ~The old wo- 
man smiled, took a long draught, gave back the 
pitcher, and said—“ Charitable maiden, I will tell 
you your fortune in return; give me your hand !” 
And as Gold Mary, blushing, held out her strong and 
rather large hand, the gipsy followed the lines in a 
careful manner, shook her grey head significantly, 
and murmured the following words ina singing tone 
— You have no lover to-day, but he will soon come 
a courting ; of a merry tailor’s race is your husband, 
and yet one that can neither stitch nor mend ; your 
first son will be a general, and yet he will carry no 
weapon of iron or steel; he will command with a 
look and a nod, and bring fame and good luck to his 
house. The second son——” 

“ Himmel kreuz million schock donnerwetter-r-r-r,” 
rattled out an endless oath behind the prophetess. 
Gold Mary jumped back with a ery ; her father stood 
beside her. He was a short, broad shouldered man, 
with a good-natured, red and brown face ; was dress- 
ed in knee-breeches and a short jacket, and carried a 
pipe in his mouth; thick gray hair hung over his 
shoulders from under his broad-brimmed hat. ‘“ Will 
you be silent, old woman,” scolded he, “ and stop 
putting such rubbish into the girl’s head; as if I 
would throw her away en a tailor, who does not un- 
derstand his business. And the first young one is 
to be a soldier? No, no! she shal! have a bleacher, 
and no one else ; and the young ones shall be bleach- 
ers, too. We'll see who is right—an old vagabond 
witch, or I, John Praise-god Hanisch, of Tonsdorf. 
And now, march off home, girls!” The young peo- 
ple hastet:ed away ; Gold Mary cast a stolen glance 
behind her, but the gipsey had vanished without a 
trace. Her father scolded on the subject all the way 
home: yes, even until bed time. 


——— 


It was the year 1794; ten years had passed since 
the gipsy’s May-day prophecy. And what had be- 
come of pretty Mary! We find her again in a little 
village near Zittan, in old Gersdorf, as the wife of 
the Cantor and schoolmaster, John Praise-god Schnei- 
der (Taylor). We was an excellent man, and played 
the organ so finely, that the women cried in the 
church when they listened to him, and the men wait- 
ed till service was over to shake hands with him. 

Many thought that his organ-playing was far more 
useful and better than the pastor’s sermon ; but peo- 
ple only whispered this together. The fortunate 
Cantor had won the greatest treasure of his existence 
by his organ playing: his good, true wife, Maria 
Hanisch, of Tonsdorf. She went once to visit an 
aunt in Zittan, when, on a fine Sunday morning, 
Johann Praise-god Schneider, the schoolmaster from 
New Wattersdorf, a village near her home, came to 
play the organ for the city Cantor, who had been 
taken suddenly ill. When the service was over, and 
the people had gone out, the schoolmaster sat down 
again, and sent up a tone-prayer for his sick friend ; 
and such a prayer has stronger wings than any other, 
and flies straight into Heaven. But not God and the 
Angels above, alone, heard this prayer ; arosy maid- 
en, who remained behind the rest, prayed also, flew 
with the tone-prayer into Heaven, and gave away 
her heart for ever to him who had borne it so high. 
Then followed a season of tears and silent heart sor- 
row ; for secret love always brings trouble with it. 
But her kind aunt understood how it was, and 
brought the young people together—and then the 
modest Cantor’s heart soon glowed with the purest 
and warmest flame. And then came new trouble ; 
pretty Mary’s father would not hear of a musician as 
a son-in-law, who was called Schneider (Taylor,) 
too, and brought back to his mind the gipsy’s pro- 
phecy; and it was only the consideration that the 
Cantor might assist him in his commercial relations 
abroad, that induced the lord of the bleaching-ground 
to give his final consent to the marriage. Schneider 
had formerly been a ticking-weaver’s apprentice, and 
had exchanged the weaving-stool for the organ bench, 
on account of his unconquerable love for music. 
The Cantor was almost adored by the people of the 

lace where he dwelt; the children whom he taught 
ung on his soft eyes, and obeyed him more willingly 
than father or mother, while he loved them almost 
as much as his own children. He had now three 
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sons, but the eldest, his grandfather’s image, was the 
pride of his heart. His grandfather tried to make a 
bleacher of him, while his parents would not hear of 
such a thing ; his mother cast many a stolen glance 
on the soldiers that paraded through the village, 
thought of the gipsy’s word, and rejoiced in her 
heart. Lis father, however, had very different views, 
which he kept to himself. Mary took the children 
to Tonsdorf every summer to see their old grand- 
father, who took little Christian Frederick to the 
bleaching in his arms, laid him on the grass, let the 
sun shine upon him, and the merry girls sprinkled 
him with water. How the old man laughed in his 
heart when the strong child crowed, kicked, and 
shouted. ‘He shall be my heir,” he would say to 
himself; ‘all my work will not have been in vain.” 
At Christmas time he brought the child playthings, 
resembling the utensils used in bleaching, and would 
willingly have adopted this first-born, had father and 
mother permitted him. When two more sons ap- 
peared, the regular visits to Tonsdorf were, of neces- 
sity, discontinued ; but Christian Frederick often vis- 
ited his grandfather, whose especial darling he ever 
remained. But the father secretly rejoiced, from the 
bottom of his heart, in the musical talent of his chil- 
dren, whom he carefully and patiently instructed in 
harmony and piano-forte playing; and when his 
eldest son, scarcely cight years old, brought to him, 
on Christmas eve, his first written-out musical idea, 
the Cantor entered his own chamber, and fell on his 
knees ; with overflowing eyes, he returned thanks to 
God. He then initiated the boy in the art of organ- 
playing, made him study the construction and mode 
of playing the violin, viola, flute, clarinet, fagotto, 
hauthoy and horn, and allowed him to teach his 
younger brothers. Thus prepared, he entered his 
son, when in his twelfth year, in the gymnasium at 
Zittan, He procured him lodgings at a master shoe- 
maker’s, and recommended him to the then music- 
director and organist Meyer, as well as to the latter’s 
assistant, Flaschner. But these gentlemen could not 
have failed to remark so eminent a musical talent, 
even without recommendation. Ina short time Fred- 
erick became prefect of the chorus, practised himself 
in directing, gave pianoforte lessons industriously, 
and composed to his heart’s delight in his leisure 
hours. Soon the modest village boy became a wel- 
come guest in the first families of the city ; every one 
was glad to hear him play, all rejoiced in his talent, 
and at length no musical meeting was thought com- 
plete without him.—The most flattering reports 
reached the Cantor house at Old Gersdorf, and 
shed sunlight around; then they wandered to the 
staunch bleacher, who would hear nothing of the 
kind, and declared that the boy was only losing his 
time over such stuff; he was too strong a fellow for 
a musician. When the holidays came, and the stu- 
dent returned to the house of his parents, he related 
to his father all that he had learnt and heard, and 
played new melodies to his mother and brothers : all 
was joy in the Cantor’s family. And then the hearty, 
cheerful young man went over to Tonsdorf, and be- 
came, during the last half of vacation time, a bleach- 
er. So passed weeks, months, and years, until a 
messenger came to Old Gersdorf with a special invi- 
tation to the Schneider family from the Musical So- 
ciety of Zittan, to a large concert that was to be 
held on the following Sunday : so, on the appointed 
day, every one of them—father, mother, brothers, 
and grandfather, wandered off on the two hours’ 
journey to Zittan. It was already evening when 
they arrived, and, without delay, rest, or refreshment, 
the expectant family entered the concert-room, and 
modestly took their places in a corner. The father 
looked anxiously around for Frederick ; and now an 
overture by Cherubini commenced ; but who direct- 
ed? The father saw, with a thrill of joy, that it was 
a bashful young man, Frederick Schneider, of Old 
Gersdorf. But once at the conductor's desk, the 
movement of his hand was firm and assured ; the 
glances of his eye was serious and quick. ‘Then 
came amass by Lotti; it was executed ina masterly 


manner; and, finally, the young director sat down | 


to the piano, and produced three sonatas composed 
by himself. Loud applause was the reward of the 
pianist and composer: the Cantor folded his hand— 
he could no longer see his son in the orchestra; the 
lights of the hall, shattered into a thousand points 
of light, danced before his sight—not his eves alone, 
his whole heart swam in tears of joy. The other 
boys looked delightfully on: Mary bowed her head, 
and whispered to her hushand—‘ See how well our 
IT know what the old woman 


son commands ; now 

meant; our Frederick is a true general, God bless 
him; and John Praise-god Hanisch) whispers— 
“Sue wa after all 


rhencem f Frederick 


Schneider's faine. The tirsthngs of his creative muse, 








those three sonatas, soon appeared in Leipsic as 
“ Work Ist,” published by Breitkopf and Hartel, and 
were universally praised, even by the most critical 
musical judges. In the year 1805, Schneider enter- 
ed the University of Leipsic, and there obtained the 
appreciation and love of the famous Cantor Schicht, 
of the Thomas School, and the friendship of many 
celebrated men. The Schicht Singing Academy 
was soon given up to him entirely ; and he also ob- 
tained the position of singing master in the Platonian 
free school. In the year 1807, Schneider first beeame 
organist of the Church of the University ; two years 
later he was director of the Seconda Opera Com- 
pany, and finally Music-director of the City Theatre. 
Now he worked on all sides in a truly happy man- 
ner. The organ-bench always remained his favorite 
position, and church-music the peculiar field of his 
exertion. He composed several masses and organ 
pieces ; and, in 1819, brought out his “ Last Judg- 
ment,” which placed him in the rank of great ora- 
torio composers of all time. The first representation 
of this remarkable work obtained for him that com- 
fortable resting place in friendly Dessau, which also, 
according to the will of God, became his eternal 
place of rest. Under the protection of an art-loving 
Prince, he brought out his latter compositions—the 
oratorios of “ The Deluge,” “ Pharaoh,” “ The In- 
fancy of Christ,’ “ Gethsemani,” ‘ Golgotha,” 
“Gideon,” and “ Absalom ;” besides his fine cho- 
rales, psalms, and masses. Schneider also made 
happy essays in secular composition—symphonies, 
sonatas, cantatas, songs, and many overtures, in 
which he tastefully introduced the well known melo- 
dies, ‘“‘Gaudeamus,” “God Save the Queen,” and 
the “ Dessauer March.” Enthusiastic recognition 
rewarded him; his works were universally brought 
out, principally under the composer’s own direction : 
Frederick Schneider’s name was one of good report. 
Yes, pretty Mary’s genial son became a commander ; 
not only lord of counterpoint and master of orches- 
tra and chorus, but also a powerful and wise king in 
the empire of tone. Who has not seen the excel- 
lent master, Frederick Schneider, (now resting in 
God,) as he stood at the director’s stand, his hand 
raised with the baton, his eyes commandingly fixed 
on his musicians? Who does not remember his 
face, surrounded with gray hair, and of an uncommon 
brown and red complexion? His coloring was an 
ineradicable memorial of the bleaching experiments 
at good old grandfather Hanisch’s, in ‘Tonsdorf.—N. 
Y. Musical World. 


M. Cueve’s System.—The following interesting 
account of the success of M. Chevé’s new system of 
musical instruction, is translated from a Paris paper: 

“One evening, a few weeks ago, Monsicur Wag- 
ner presented himself at Monsieur Chevé’s music 
class, and handed to the professor some choruses 
which he had just composed, and wished to hear read. 
Monsieur Chevé asked his son to go on with the les- 
son he had himself begun, went into another room, 
wrote Monsieur Wagner’s music on the black board 
and had it brought in to the pupils. Instantly, the 
whole class, without the help of any instrument, 
without any other indication than the tone by the 
tuning-fork, sang Monsieur Wagner’s music—note, 
Monsieur Wagner's music !—with such a perfection 
of intonation, such a solidity ot rhythm and indica- 
tion of the principal shades of expression as to pro- 
duce the effect of a performance, not a reading at 
first sight. Monsieur Wagner went away confound- 
ed with astonishment, after having thanked the 
unique choristers and their admirable professor. He 
had never witnessed such a feat in his life. 

“Such results are truly extraordinary. Pupils of 
a course where hundreds are taught together, where all 
who present themselves are received without any 
choice whatever, do what artist choristers of the con- 
servatoire society, and of the opera, could not do. 
But, some will say, such results can be obtained only 
after years of labor. We answer: the pupils of the 
course held by Monsieur Chevyé at the Polytechnic 
School, as we ourselves witnessed, read at first sight 
in parts after a very few lessons. After a few months 
they were able to read at sight, without any hesitation, 
all the pieces of the répertoire of choral music.” 

Classes on this system are in operation in this city, 
at 835 Broadway. In the second number of our 
paper we called the attention of our readers to this 
interesting and important fact. Madamoiselle Sauv- 
ageot, from Paris, where the system originated, de- 
votes herself to the promulgation of music among 
the masses. We commend her and her subject to 
all who have reflected on the great uses of music in 





fnrthering the development of the race.—Jicrald of 


Progress, New ork 


Decline of Italian Opera. 
Does legitimate Italian opera border on dissolu- 
tion !—is a question which must have presented itself 


| 





frequently of late to those who regard the subject as 
one of no little importance. If Italian opera goes, 
the art of singing, distinguished from that of vocal 
declamation, mast go with it. There are some who 
maintain that such a catastrophe would in no way af- 
fect the interests of music im an intellectnal sense, 
and that the great masters would retain their influ- 
ence just the same if the vocal art, from the earlier 
Italian poimt of view, were irretrievably Tost. We 
cannot agree with their premises or deduction. 

It is notorions that these who have been nurtared 
in the Htalian school of singing are also the best in- 
terpreters of the classic German models, and equally 
so that the voices of the Italians of the Iast and pre- 
ceding generations‘were more enduring, and preserved 
their vigor and freshness far longer, than those of 
the present age. Not to travel, however, from our 
own time, compare Alboni’s execution of the airs in 
Figaro and Don Giovanni with that of any singer 
whose youth and adolescenee have been chiefly devo- 
ted to the operas of Signor Verdi. The one is even, 
flowing, well-balanced, natural, and expressive—ar- 
tistically faultless, in a word ; while the other, with 
here and there a fine point, springing from the sne- 
cessful embodiment of a happy impulse, is unequal, 
anti-rhythmical, strained, and convulsive. The exis- 
tence of such manifest disparity between singers, per- 
haps equally endowed by nature, leads to a consiter- 
ation of its origin. Why does Alboni sing “ Batti, 
hatti,” “ Voi che sapete,” all the airs, in short, of 
Zerlina and Cherabino to absolate perfection, while 
Madame or Mademoiselle , With real genias, ar- 
tistie fire, and a voice as beantifal in quality, and 
wealthy in tone, as it is extended in register, compar- 
atively fails? The only inference to be drawn is, 
that one has learned to sing by the proper method, 
and has exercised herself in the proper music, while 
the other, with all her magnificent endowments, has 
done neither. The method was the Halian method, 
the music, the mnsic of Rossini and his immediate 
predecessors. So that even those one sided thinkers, 
who refuse to see the extraordinary musical merit of 
Rossini’s purest Italian operas, must perferce adinit 
that, as a means towards a most desirable end, they 
are indispensable. 

Rossini’s florid music has done the same thing for 
Italians as Handel’s bravura songs (which have as 
frequently been condemned by prejudiced erities) did 
for our own greatest singers, from the time when 
Handel wrote Itahan operas to that of our own Sims 
Reeves, a great part of whose unrivalled cxeellence 
is attributable to his constant practice in Handel’s 
florid airs. But where did Handel obtain this partic- 
ular secret of his art ?—during his travels in Italy, 
of course, and from the Italian singers whom, from 
time to time, he bronght over from Italy, to aid him 
in that enterprise which, though it resulted in_his 
temporary commercial ruin, was a powerful anxiliary 
towards the attainment of that excellence which ulti- 
mately left him without a rival. 

We must be careful, too, while rejecting altogether 
one side Rossini’s art, not to fall iuto the error of 
Herr Wagner, whose Art-work of the Future sapports 
the paradox that music cannot exist independently. If 
we are never to look for anything in vocal music but 
the natural expression of words (as in a great meas- 
ure did Glack), we clip off one of its wings. Music 
can be occasionally a minister, but never a slave ; 
and it may be accepted as certain that one reason 
why Gluck set up his intolerant theory was a con- 
sciousness within him of not being sufliciently a mas- 
ter to invent such music as would delight on its own 
account, without reference to words or even to sitna- 
tions—music conceived and realized exclasively of 
all conditions but such as regulate its own plan, de- 
velopment, and symmetrical proportions as independ- 
ent art-work, 

Whether this privilege of creating absolute forms 
and varieties of forms for itself should be denied a 
composer for the voice, while it is unanimously (the 
dogma of Herr Wagner is an exeeption which the 
more firmly establishes the rule) granted to a compe- 
ser for instruments, is worth an argument. We hold 
such a binding of the musician to his words to be as 
cruel and tyrannical as the fastening of Ixion to his 
wheel. It is also unnatural, inasmueh as it prevents 
the free play of the musician’s fancy, and thus de- 
prives the world of one half the rich gifts he would 
have it in his power to bestow. There is a great dif 
ference between violating expression and multiplying 
its resources. Mozart might have set ‘“ Una voce 
poco fa” ina very different style from Rossini, and 
yet both have been truly natural and expressive. 
We will go even so far as to say that the florid mode 
of expression, when skilfully used, is just as legiti- 
mate as aig other; and that Handel, when he set 
“Rejoice greatly,” set it in the florid style as most 
appropriate to the sentiment of the text he had to il- 
lustrate. And if the voice is to be deprived of this 
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‘*Lifo is darkened.”? Caspar. 


No. 4. BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
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ARIA. 
No. 5. ‘Haste, haste, nor lose the favoring hour.” Caspar. 
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DUETTO. 
No. 6. ‘**Come be gay.’’ 
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peculiar medium of display, why accord it to instru- 
ments? Why tolerate ‘“ passages” (so-called) in 
concertos and sonatas, for the violin or pianoforte ? 
When Beethoven lays out an ordinary chord, in ar- 
peggios, from one end of the keyboard to the other, 
it is quite true that what he has to say would be all 
expressed if the harmony were simply struck at 
once ; but his aim was to convey it in a brilliant and 
peculiar manner, and this was only to be effected by 
the device to which he had recourse. Mozart, too, in 
many of his airs (for example those awarded to one 
of the supernatural personages in Die Zauberfléte,— 
Astriaffamente, Queen of Night) resorts to the same 
appliance with similar consistency and the like suc 

cess. Half the art of early Italian vocalists consis- 
ted in their florid exhibitions ; and though often, we 
are aware, absurd, or employed illogically (and 
therefore ineffectively), they have as often revealed 
to us what the musician had to convey by means of 
his art, far more completely than could have heen ac- 
complished through any other expedient. That the 
sentiment belonging to the verbal text of “Una 
voce ” or “ Di piacer ” could have been more felici- 
tously expressed than by Rossini we are wholly in- 
disposed to admit. In their way these songs are just 
as perfect as those of Zerlina and Cherubino. 

But if this one side of Rossini’s art had only tend- 
ed to educate singers (like Handel’s florid music), 
and enabled them to continue singing, vear after 
year), without disparagement to their voices, it would 
possess suflicient claims not merely to respect but to 
admiration. These things it has effected ; and what 
is more (as we have hinted), by giving the singer a 
ready and invariable command of his resources, has 
made him a more thorough master of styles, from the 
florid bravura to the simply expressive, than he could 
otherwise possibly have been. With these strong 
convictions we are disposed to view with alarm the 
phase through which the Italian vocal art is passing 
(a phase of transition we may hope—but transition 
to what better state?) The art of singing is no long- 
er taught in Italy ; and now even in this vast city of 
London, where the Italian Opera has flourished for a 
century and a half, it seems impossible to obtain-a 
company of /talian singers, or to compose a repertory 
of Jtalan music. Look at our two great houses, this 
year. On the first night, at Her Majesty’s theatre, 
the opera was by a Russian composer, the prima don- 
na was a German, the seconda donna a Belgian, and 
the primo basso (why do we employ the Italian idi- 
om?) a Frenchman ; at the Royal Italian Opera, on 
the same occasion, the opera was by a German, while 
the prima donna and primo basso-barytono were both 
French. What is threatened at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre in a short time, is still more extraordinary, viz., 
Semiramide, the most essentially Italian opera seria 
by the most essentially Italian composer, with four 
out of the five principal characters sustained by non- 
Italians : Semiramide, by a German (Fraulein Ti- 
tiens); Assur, by a Belgian (M. Evrard); Idreno, 
by a Spaniard (Senor Belart); and Oroe, by a 
Frenchman (Monsieur Vialette).—Lon. Mus. World. 





Mozart—Child and Man. 


(Continued from page 58.) 
No. 85. 


The Same to the Same. 
Milan, October 20th, 1770. 

We arrived here on the 18th, after staying a whole 
day at Padna. The Philharmonic Academy of Bo- 
logna has unanimously admitted Wolfgang among 
its members, and delivered to him the letters patent. 
This was done without all the usual forms and pre- 
liminary ordeals. On the 9th September, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Wolfgang was obliged to 
appear in the hall of the academy. There the prin- 
ceps academic and the two censors (who are all old- 
chapel masters) gave him an anthem from the an- 
tiphonary, which he had to arrange for four voices m 
an adjoining apartment to which he was conducted, 
and shut up under lock and key by the apparitor. 
When he had finished, it was examined by the cen- 
sors and all the chapel masters and composers, and 
the votes were taken with white and black balls. All 
the balls came out white. He was called in; at his 
entrance the applause was general, and congratula- 
tions greeted him from every side. After the prin- 
ceps had intimated to him his admission, he returned 
thanks, and the thing was done. During this time 
{ was shut up in another direction, in the library of 
the academy, with the persons who accompanied me. 
Every one was astonished that he should have execut- 
ed his task so rapidly, seeing that many have been 
three hours finishing an anthem of three lines. But 
you must know that it is by no means an easy mat- 
ter; for this species of composition excludes a num- 
ber of things which cannot be admitted into it, of 
which he was informed beforehand. He had finished 





in something more than half-an-hour. The apparitor 
brought us the diploma of the establishment. Among 
other things it contains these words—“ Jestamur 
Dominum W. A. M. inter Academic nostra MAGISTROS 
compositores adscriptum fuisse.”’ 

* P. S. from Wolfgang.—My dear Mamma, I can- 
not write, my fingers ache with writing recitatives. I 
beseech, you dear mother, to pray for me that my 
opera may succeed, and that afterwards we may all 
happily meet together. I kiss your hands a thousand 
times, and to you, dear sister, I shall have a thousand 
things to say. But when? God knows, and God 
alone. If it be God’s will, I will open my heart to 
you, and that ere long, I hope. Meanwhile, I em- 
brace you a thousand times. And so we have lost 
poor Martha. We shall join her, with God’s help, 
in a better world. 





No. 86. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, October 27th, 1770. 

We shall leave Milan, with God’s help, after the 
middle of January. We shall proceed to Venice by 
way of Brescia, Verona, Parma, Vicenza, and Padua, 
and await at Venice the end of the carnival and a 
few concerts during Lent, which is, they say, the best 
time for making one’s appearance. I should like to 
return through Carinthia, for I have seen the Tyrol, 
and have no pleasure in travelling the same road 
twice, like the dogs. 

We often had a visit from Misliwetschek, at Bo- 
logna, and frequently went to see him. He wrote 
an oratorio at Padua. and is starting for Bohemia. 
He is a man of honor, and we have contracted a sin- 
cere friendship with him. 

P. S. from Wolfgang.—All-beloved sister! Thou 
knowest I am a great chatterbox, and that neverthe- 
less T have abandoned you. Whatisto be done? I 
no longer speak, and only make signs, for the son of 
the family is deaf and dumb. But my time is chief- 
ly spent in writing my opera. I am very sorry I 
cannot serve you for the minuets you desire ; how- 
ever, if it be God’s will, you shall receive them at 
Easter and myself into the bargain. I know nothing 
more. Adieu, pray for me. 





No. 87. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, November 38rd, 1770. 

Wolfgang thanks vou for all your good wishes on 
his anniversary, and he hopes, when God shall per- 
mit, to see each other again to become your joy 
and happiness, by realizing all that you desire con- 
cerning him. 

For the rest there is nothing new. We await 
with impstience the new year, or at least Christmas. 
Until then there will ever be something to be done, 
something to think of, something to apprehend; a 
failure may perhaps await us—oranges instead of 
bouquets—and consequently anxious and agitated 
days. Patience! So many enterprises have suc- 
ceeded with us, God be praised, and have turned to 
our honor. We shall, in like manner, with God’s 
assistance, pass safely through the annoyances and 
inevitable grievances which every chapel-master has 
to endure from the rabble of virtuosi (virtuosen-ca- 
naille. ) 

P. S. from Wolfyang.—All beloved little sister of 
my heart, thanks for your good wishes! I am con- 
sumed with longing to see you again at Salzburg. 
To return to the subject of your congratulations. I 
almost suspected it was M. Martinelli who had drawn 
up your Italian phrase. But as you still preserve 
your character of Mother Prudence, and have had 
the sense to subjoin immediately after, in Ttalian, 
the compliments of M. Martinelli, I was ashamed of 
my suspicions, and I said to papa, ‘‘ Good Heavens, 
when shall I possess as much wit and wisdom as my 
sister?” “Yes,” replied my father, “it is true!” 
Whereupon I rejoined, “I am sleepy.” ‘ Well,” 
said he, “then lay down your pen;” The which I 
am doing. Adieu. Pray God my opera may sue- 
ceed. I am, your brother, tired of writing. 





No. 88. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, November 10th, 1770. 
When from time to time my kind friends add, as 
they lately did, a piece of pleasantry to their letters, 
they really perform a work of charity, for Wolfgang 
is at this moment so seriously occupied, and, there- 
fore, so serious, that I am glad when anything amus- 
ing falls into his hands. Let my friends pardon my 
silence. Iam less apt at writing thanever. Thou 
wilt be astonished one day at the large share of pres- 
ence of mind, prudence, and foresight required of us 
to escape safely out of the storm. We have, God be 
thanked, gained the first battle, and beaten an enemy 
who betook himself to the prima donna, with the 





ay which she was to sing, persuading her to re- 
use those of Wolfgang. We have all these pieces 
here. They are quite new. Neither she nor our- 
selves knew who has composed them. She refused 
them all at the hands of this plotter, and she is be- 
yond herself with joy at ghe pieces which Wolfgang 
1as composed for her according to her wishes and 
desires ; her Maestro Lamprignani, who has rehears- 
ed her part with her, praises it unceasingly to the 
skies. Another storm is gathering in the theatrical 
horizon, which we can desery afar off. We shall 
weather it with a little dexterity and help from 
Above. But do not get wondering at ail this ; these 
are inevitable occurrences which happen to the great- 
est masters. Provided we keep our health, the rest 
is nothing. All this is not to be taken too much to 
heart. 


No. 8&9. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, November 17th, 1770. 

Wolfgang has had his usual cold. 

Between this and yesterday we have encountered 
the second storm. Whatever may yet happen, and 
all sorts of difficulties are likely to arise, we are full 
of hope. It is a piece of good fortune to see in Italy 
an opera gain the approving votes of every one. Too 
many factions exist to prevent it. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, that we have surmounted many obsta- 


cles. We shall also get over the storm actually rag- 
ing. We usua.ly go out a-walking in the afternoon, 


for I will not have Wolfgang write after meals, ex- 
cept under the most pressing necessity. 

You imagine the opera is finished—you are greatly 
mistaken. As regards our son, he would have had 
time to finish two operas. But in Italy everything 
goes to the devil’s content. The primo uomo does 
not arrive till to-day. Wolfgang is waiting for him 
to write his second air ; he does not want to have dou- 
ble work, and prefers that he should be here, in order _ 
to make the coat to his measure. 

No. 90. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, 9th December, 1770. 

This evening, after the Angelus, we shall have the 
second rehearsal of the recitatives. The first went 
so well that the pen had only to be taken up once to 
to change a letter, de/la instead of dalla. This does 
great credit to the copyist, and every one was much 
astonished at it. I wish the instrumental rehearsals 
may proceed in the same manner. As far as I am 
able to judge, apart from paternal leanings, I find 
the opera a good one, and written with much spirit. 
The singers go on well. Now the thing depends on 
the orchestra, and at the end of the reckoning, on the 
caprice of the andience ; consequently, in all this, 
there is much uncertainty—it is a perfect lottery. 

No. 91. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, December 13, 1770. 

On the 12th we had the first rehearsal with the 
orchestra, consisting however, of only sixteen per- 
sons, to ascertain that all was correctly written. On 
the 17th, the first rehearsal with the whole orchestra 
will take place, which consists of fourteen first and 
second violins, two harpsichords, six double basses, 
two violoncellos, two bassoons, six altos, two haut- 
bois, two flutes, to be replaced, if necessary, by two 
hauthois, four French horns, and two clarinets, con- 
sequently, sixty performers. 

Before the first rehearsal with the small orchestra, 
there were not wanting folks whose satirical tongues 
cried down beforehand Wolfgang’s music as some- 
thing which must necessarily be puerile and wretch- 
ed, and who prophesied a defeat, maintaining that it 
was impossible a child of fourteen, and especially a 
German, could write an Italian opera * admitting him 
to be undoubtedly a great virtuoso, they did not think 
he could have had that intelligence and knowledge of 
the chiaro ed oscuro necessary for theatrical success 
All these people, since the first rehearsal on a small 
scale, have become dumb. They have ceased to 
utter a word. The copyist is enchanted, and this is 
a great guarantee in Italy, because if the music suc- 
ceeds, the copyist often gains more by sending away 
and selling the pieces than the maestro by his com- 
position. The singers, male and female, are highly 
satisfied ; the prima donna and prima uomo are de- 
lighted with their dno. Now all depends on the 
caprice of the public. Saving a little vain glory, it 
is a matter of no great concern to us. We have al- 
ready undertaken many things in this queer world of 
ours, and Heaven has already assisted us. We are 
now atthe last stage of an affair of which circum- 
stances conspire, perhaps, to aggravate the impor- 
tance. God be our protector ! 

On St. Stephen’s day, a good hour after the Ave 
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Maria, you may picture to yourself Maestro Don 
Amadeo, seated at the harpsichord in the orchestra, 
his father in a box above him, and you will please in 
your heart to wish us a fortunate performance, add- 
ing thereunto sundry Paternosters. 


> 
(To be Continued.) 


Divight’s ournal of Flusie. 
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Music in Tats Numper. — Weper’s Opera, Der Freyschiitz, 
piano-forte arrangement, continued. 
+ -om + 


Italian Opera. 

The first taste of the new troupe, organized 
under the auspices of Mile. CorTEst, was en- 
joyed last Monday evening at the Boston, instead 
of at the New York, Academy of Music. The 
crowd was immense, and the demonstrative en- 
thusiasm, that of the bravo, hand-clapping kind, 
as loud and Jong and frequent as on any such oc- 
casion that we can remember. It was like a 
Presidential campaign caucus. What was the 
occasion ? The opera was Jl Trovatore, which in 
itself offered nothing new and needs no remark ; 
nor was the music thereof as a whole brought 
out so well as we have sometimes heard it. But 
there were new singers; and especially a new 
tenor, MusranI, young and fresh, and laden with 
fresh laurels from Havana, in whom all were pre- 
pared to find a tenore robusto of (to us) unex- 
ampled power and compass. Tere was a phe- 
nomenon indeed rare, long looked for as it were 
despairingly, and now vouchsafed to little Bos- 
ton—the American debut of a new great tenor ! 
Nothing could have sostirred up the quid-nunes ; 
for is not he the greatest man who has the great- 
est voice ? and is it not the greatest of all Art 
experiences to hear it—and for the first time too 
—yes, and even before the New Yorkers! All 
things have their audiences, and the most curious 
thing to study at an opera is the audience. It is 
indeed curious how the audience, how the en- 
thusiasm, how the whole tone of the house differs 
on various nights. Last Monday night we seemed 
to be sitting ina New York theatre. It was the 
applause that made it seem so, the screaming en- 
thusiasm upon small provocations, measured by any 
standard higher than the physical and the ex- 


ternal. 

Now once upon a time it happened—but a few 
years since—at the Grand Opera in Paris, that 
a tenor singer, Duprez, singing in Rossini’s 
“ William Tell,” astonished everybody by the 
full, clear ring of an uncommonly high note, ac- 
tually taken in the chest voice; which startling 
phenomenon instantly became the topic of all 
Paris and the world which Paris covers. The 
“ Ut de poitrine,” “ Do di petto,” C in the chest- 
voice, was all the rage. Night after night Paris- 
ians thronged the theatre, not to hear music, not 
to admire Rossini’s wonderful creation, but to 
wait for the new phenomenon and realize a 
highest pitch of momentary ecstacy when w de 
poitrine should ascend and cleave the skies. It 
was the Paris fashion; and rumored Paris fash- 
ions tantalize, torment us all until we can import 
them. And here now was a most rare opportun- 
ity—the actual first advent on these shores of 
“ Do di petto!” In the bills of the evening it 
was especially set forth as the central and prin- 
cipal attraction, that Sig. Musrant, in his great 
solo in the last part of the third act, would use 








the famous, his famous Do di petto. Of course 
all were on the qui vive till that came. The 
singer might have done beautiful things, expres- 
sive things, nave shown traits of a most rare ar- 
tistic feeling and refinement, have sung sweeter 
than an angel, or than Mario, earlier in the even- 
ing; but all that would have passed unnoticed, 
save as by some extra robust signs it nourished 
and confirmed the expectation of the great cli- 
mactie note. All very well, Mr. Verdi; capital 
music, no doubt; hot and strong as we old topers 
like; all very well, but we shall see; pray give 
us a high C, and give the man achance. The 
eventful moment came ; and all were breathless. 
Well, he did it ; did it honestly and well; there 
certainly was no mistake about it; they who 
wondered how they were to know high C from 
any other, or feared it might have passed them 
in their ignorance already, were suddenly and 
startlingly relieved. Everybody was delighted 
with the note, and still more delighted that he 
recognized it. 

In truth it was a splendid, pure and telling 
note, and set the crown upon a voice of most ex- 
traordinary power and volume. It was a plea- 
sant incident in the performance; but when it 
sent the whole crowd into screaming enthusiasm, 
when it became the paramount and central inter- 
est of the evening, did it not furnish a measure 
of the artistic taste and feeling of the audience 
by no means very flattering? Does the posses- 
sion of a strong voice, with an extra note or 
two, prove a man an artist? Doubtless it gives 
him a great advantage, if he has learned to use it not 
for its own sake, like an exhibition of a feat of 
strength, but in subordination to the expressive 
ends of lyric art. In itself it is no more merit of 
his, and no more deserves applause, than the 
holding up of six fingers on one hand.—Observe, 
it is the audience we criticize, anc[not the singer ; 
it is the making much ado about what is really 
nothing in an artistic point of view. 

And now as to the singer himself. Signor 
Musiani, as first heard, in his guitar song behind 
the scene, made us aware of a voice very volum- 
inous and powerful, but not sweet, ripe, sympa- 
thetic—nay, even a little pinched and strained in 
the higher tones. The tone at first was not en- 
tirely pleasant; the singing somewhat cold and 
stiff. But the impression went on improving; 
the power and richer quality developed by de- 
grees. Some parts, in the last acts particularly, 
were beautifully, as well as simply, sung. In 
general it was plain and honest singing, with 
little ornament or straining after false effect. 
One enjoyed the luxury of a really large, well- 
nourished tenor voice, adequate to any demand 
of trying and impassioned music. That he is yet 
a very finished singer, or that the soul and feel- 
ing in his singing claim as much regard as the 
mere organ in itself, is more than we are pre- 
pared to say. There can be no doubt, however, 
that Signor Musiani made a decided mark that 
evening. 

But he was not the only object of enthusiasm. 
The reception of Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPs 
was as warm as it was worthy—a refreshing act 
of justice. For her Azucena was in truth the 
artistic feature of the evening. Although her 
health is not yet perfectly recovered, her rich, 

warm contralto warmed us all as ever, and her 
execution of the music was as finished and as 
beautiful as it was chaste and expressive. We 























hardly know a better example now upon the 
stage of the true, the older, unperverted Italian 
school of singing, than this earnest pupil of Gar- 
cia and faithful follower of Jenny Lind’s advice 
affords us. The only drawback isa slight or- 
ganic trouble, now indeed in a great measure 
but no’ entirely conquered,—a certain thickness 
in her utterance. But expression, truth of con- 
ception, faithful and felicitous embodiment of 
character in each and every moment, she never 
lacks. Her acting is admirable; and there is 
the charm of heartiness and nobleness of nature 
in it all. 

Mlle. Correst has a certain earnestness in 
tragic parts which goes a great way, and a good 
stage presence. But there is a painful overdoing 
in her singing and her acting. Her efforts to 
give voice to impassioned crises overstep the 
bounds of music, and offend the ear too often: 
Nor does the intensity, the energy of her action 
redeem it from coldness. The brave Amop1o 
occupied no less than his usual share of the 
scene, and was in good voice for the Count di 
Luna. Of course he sang well, and he looked 
as jealous and as cruelly revengeful as he could. 
The gentleman who strutted as Ferrando, Signor 
NANNI, seemed somewhat of the Beneventano 
order; va superbo! But with a solid, powerful 
baritone and much energy he made more than 
usual of his secondary part. The second lady, 
too, was an improvement upon the Mme. Morras, 
&e., that we have had. Chorus and orchestra 
were powerful, but’ the ensemble was not always 
quite so smooth or clear as one could wish. Sig- 
nor Muzro perhaps has not had his present forces 
long enough under drill. 

Tuesday evening gave us GAZZANIGA in her 
great role of Sappho, which she has made pecu- 
liarly her own. The interest of the occasion, 
too, was heightened by the fact that it was really 
her farewell to America. She sailed for Europe, 
in the Europa, the next morning. Ter reception 
was justly enthusiastic, although the audience was 
not quite so large as on the previous evening, or 
as both the character of the prima donna and of 
Pacini’s beautiful opera deserved. The mfisic is 
certainly of the most pleasing, genial, and in 
parts delicious, of any written by Italians since 
Rossini. If not strikingly original, it is at least 
natural and fluent, expressive, and free from mod- 
ern extravagances. It is good to listen to occa- 
sionally, but not too often. This time the render- 
ing, as a whole, was not so fortunate as it was 
last winter. The ensembles particularly were 
rough and overpoweringly noisy. 

Mme. Gazzaniga looked the part of Sappho, 
the inspired improvisatrice, and the loving wo- 
man, now denouncing a false lover, and now sub- 
limely sacrificing herself in friendship for her ri- 
val, to a charm. The open, intellectual fervor 
of her countenance, the classic dignity and beauty 
of her poses and the movements of her arms, the 
birdlike thrill and heart-earnestness of her pene- 
trating and sweet voice, so fine and lyric in its 
quality, her subordination of all mere execution 
to the expression of the character and of the 
moment —every thing indeed, except the one 
misfortune of a clumsy gait, made her a true im- 
personation of the part. It is the most complete 
thing that she does; symmetrically developed 
from the beginning to the end. It is true, she is 
not a finished vocalist as compared to Lagrange 
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and others; but she has a beautiful voice, much 
facility of execution, and something like genius. 
She has her inspired moments, when her singing 
is all you can require, for you are carried away 
with the expression of the part: the poetry of 
the thing is what enchants you, the music of the 
soul. Gazzaniga was in good voice, and seemed 
to give herself to her part with a right good will. 
She was applauded and recalled heartily and 
often. 

ADELAIDE Patiuiprs seconded her admirably 
in Climene. The innocent and tender melody 
of the part, as well as the rapturous and florid 
passages, were beautifully executed. The duet 
with Sappho in the second act was exquisitely 
done on both parts, and had tobe repeated. Sig- 
nor TAMARO, the tenor, made but a feeble Pha- 
on, though his singing is not without merits; and 
Sig. Bariti’s vocal presentation of Alcandro, 
the high priest, seemed like a shadow painfully 
striving to become substance. 

On Wednesday evening, owing to theillness of 
Cortest, Mlle. Paropt took her place as Lucre- 
zia Borgia, having been sent for from New York. 
SusinI, of the noble voice and bearing, was the 
Duke, and ApELAIDE PHILLIPrs was Orsini. 
Signor TAMARO, Gennaro. 

Further announcements (as we write) are 
Norma, for Thursday, with Parodi; the “Barber 
of Seville,” Friday, with Miss Phillipps as Rosi- 
na; and a Matinée on Saturday. 





The Leipzig Conservatoire. 

Doubtful rumors and opinions are afloat abont the 
present character of this institution, which has hith- 
erto enjoyed the reputation of being the most excel- 
lent among the musical schools in Germany. Con- 
sequently there is much questioning and running to 
and fro among those young Americans, who have 
been thinking of becoming pupils there, and we have 
been not a little puzzled how to answer those who 
have sought our advice as to the best place in Ger- 
many for musical instruction. Disparaging reports 
from certain dissatisfied pupils at Leipzig have found 
their way into newspaper correspondence here ; and 
whether the fault lay in the pupil or the institution, 
who knows? Our “ Diarist,” too, has evidently had 
his mind wrought upon unfavorably with regard to 
Leipzig. We only hope that his informants have 
been too active, and that he and we shall hear the 
other side of the matter brought out convincingly. 
We wish it clearly understood that we espouse no 
side in the controversy, and that what we have pub- 
lished in this Journal we have given simply as re- 
ports, without endorsing them. Our columns will be 
most gladly open to any honest refutation of the 
charges. For our part, we have not yet seen suffi- 
cient proof that the Leipzig Conservatory is not still 
as desirable a school for the study of music as can 
anywhere be found. Meanwhile here is a letter just 
received from an American pupil in that institution ; 
we do not know the writer personally, and it must 
pass for what it is worth. 

Lerpzic, May 10, 1860. 
Mr. Dwieat, 

Dear Sir,—You can hardly imagine the astonish- 
ment produced in the small circle of American mu- 
sic students here resident, by the article on Leipzig 
which (extracted from the Taunton Democrat) ap- 
peared in your worthy Journal of March 3lst. I 
hope you will allow me the privilege of saying a few 
words in relation to some most unfounded state- 
ments which it contains, and which I, as an Ameri- 
can, should be very sorry to see pass unrefuted. 
Those concerning the Conservatorium it is quite un- 





necessary that I should notice any further than by 
remarking that, instead of being kept for so long a 
time as “ Mr. T.” complains of on elementary exer- 
cises, each pupil advances in proportion as he has 
talent or industry; it being thus plainly only the 
fault of the gentleman designated as “ one of the fin- 
est Pianists and Organists in New England,” if he 
was kept on “ five-finger exercises” for a space of 
nine months. The little anecdote respecting the pu- 
pil who neglected his lessons to such an extent that 
upon going to his teacher for his diploma he mistook 
another gentleman for him, is certainly very funny, 
with the exception, however, that instead of being an 
American at the Conservatorium, (where diplomas 
are given only by the Board of Directors,) it hap- 
pened to be a German student at the University. 

Finally, regarding those American Music-students 
alluded to as “idle and dissolute fellows,” as far as 
my knowledge extends, they exist only in the fertile 
imagination of the gentleman who furnished the in- 
formation contained in that not over-truthful article. 

Very respectfully yours, 
O. W., of Albany, N. Y. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


The principal musicians of our Boston orchestras 
have organized a society, to be called the “ Boston 
Philharmonic Society,” for the purpose of placing 
the business of symphony concerts henceforth on a 
more permanent basis. Tuomas Ryan is their 
President, and F. Suck, Vice President. They will 
probably make Mr. ZERRAHN their first conductor. 
....The Draytons hold their Parlor Operas just 
now in Worcester..... Little Parti, with the Stra- 
Koscn family, have been concertizing of late in 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and other cities on the lakes. 


Ricnarp WaGNER has been repeating his Paris 
programmes in Brussels, and was expected to do the 
same, with one of them, in Basle, on the 15th of 
April....Mme. Szarvapy (Wilhelmina Clauss) has 
given three concerts in Paris the past season, in 
which she played, of Beethoven: Sonata, (op. 2, 
no. 3), Trio, (op. 70, no. 2), Sonata, op. 111; of 
Mozart: Sonata in A (piano and violin) ; Haydn: 
Trio in G major; Bach: Prelude and Fugue for Or- 
gan, with pedal; Rameau: Les niais ; Mendelssohn : 
Sonata, op. 55, (piano and ’cello), Rondo capriccioso 
and Presto scherzando ; Chopin: two Nocturnes, Im- 
promptu, Fantasie Impromptu, and Etude (C sharp 
minor; Schumann: Quintet, Quartet, op. 47, and 
Symphonic Etudes ; Stephen Heller: No. 14 from 
Frucht-und Dornenstiicken, and Auf Fliigeln des Ge- 
sanges. Also in another artist’s concert she played 
the great B flat Trio of Beethoven, and the F minor 
Sonata of Bach (piano and violin) ...CLara Scnu- 
MANN has taken leave of Vienna, having played in 
her last concert things by Mozart, Bach, Chopin and 
R. Schumann....The music of Sepastian Bacu 
seems not to lose its freshness for the Germans, but 
to be continually opening new charms. His great 
Oratorio, the Passion-music, was performed both in 
Cologne and in Leipzig during Passion week.... 
Beethoven’s great Missa Solennis (in D) was per- 
formed In Leipzig, in the Thomas Church, by Rie- 
del’s singing society, on the first of April. 


Annvat MEETING OF THE HANDEL AND HAYDN 
Socrety.—The annual meeting of this Society was 
held last evening, at the rooms of Chickering & Sons, 
on Washington street, thé President, Col. Thos. E. 
Chickering, in the chair. The annual report of the 
Secretary was submitted. The number of persons 
admitted into the Society the past year was 25; num 
ber of persons discharged, 29. Three oratorios have 
been performed in public during the past year, and 
the Society did not pay its expenses at either perfor- 
mance. It costs not less than $500 to bring out an 
oratorio in a successful manner, without engaging 
outside talent. The report was accepted and placed 
on file. 

The report of the Treasurer was also presented, by 
which it appears that the receipts of the past year 
amounted to $4189,10 ; expenditures $4476,60—mak- 
ing a deficit of $287,50. 

There is also a note against the Society, which 
falls due in August, for $1200, which makes the total 
amount of the indebtedness of the Society $1485,50. 
The financial condition of the Society is not so good 





as it was at the last annual meeting. The report of 
the Librarian was also submitted. 

The following officers were then elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Thos. E. Chickering ; Vice 
President, Oren J. Faxon; Secretary, Loring B. 
Barnes; Treasurer, Matthew S. Parker; Librarian, 
George H. Chickering ; Trustees, George Fisher, 
John A. Nowell, George W. Hunnewell, Thomas 
D. Morris, Theophilus Stover, Ephraim Wildes, 
George W. Palmer, James Rice.— Transcript. 


Music Abroard. 


Germany. 
Municu.—Haydn’s “ Creation” was performed 
on Palm Sunday. The last subscription concert of 
the season gave Mozart’s G minor symphony, an 
aria from Gluck’s /phigenia, an Octet for wind in- 
struments by Mozart, three part-songs by Mendels- 
sohn, and Beethoven’s overture to “ King Stephen.” 


Bremen, Arrit 3.—Our cyclus of “ private con- 
certs” was brought to a close last Tuesday, on 
which occasion we had an eminently classical pro- 
gramme, Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven and Cheru- 
bini, Spohr and Weber, being represented in it. The 
old master, Bach, also, was included in the band of 
illustrious deceased composers, and only one piece re- 
minded us that we belonged to a later age. We al- 
lude to the violin concerto, performed by our visitor, 
Herr Joachim. This valuable and comprehensive 
composition has not long been completed. It was 
performed for the first time, not a fortnight since, be- 
fore a large audience in Hanover. But it is not 
merely written in the Past, and conceived in the 
spirit of the age; it will also produce its effect on the 
public of the Present ; it is far from being Music of 
the Future, inasmuch as it will not have to wait till 
the Greek Kalends before its success is decided, 
There are, perhaps, not many modern musical com- 
positions which, while so conscientiously carried out, 
and so carefully avoiding clap-trap, produce so im- 
mediate and constantly increasing an effect. But 
there is also a future in store for it. We feel that 
this composition contains many treasures, which will 
be completely appreciated by the hearer only when 
he has heard it repeuted several times, and since, on 
account of the great technical qualification it de- 
mands, qualifications which few of our present vio- 
linists, besides its author, possess, it cannot be re- 
peated very often, it will not soon cease to be new. 
This concerto, which bears the title “ Nach Ungaris- 
che Weise,” consists of three movements—an allegro, 
a romance, and a finale, “alla zingarese”’ (“in the 
Zingaro fashion”). The last trausports us, by its 
very title, to Hungary, but,even on the second move- 
ment, the Hungarian rhythms are perceptible, while 
in the first allegro, as well, the motives present the 
same character. As is well known, Joachim was 
born in Hungary, and thus it was an easy task for 
him, guided by the reminiscences of his youth, to 
give the music a natural color, without borrowing 
any particular melodies. The work is far from being 
calculated for the exclusive display of virtuosity, as 
the composer has done full justice to the claims of 
the orchestra. In the first movement, indeed, the 
orchestra, to a certain extent, predominates, expres- 
sing, in a pleasing introduction, nearly the whole 
melodious substance of the movement, before the 
violin chimes in and developes what has been thus 
performed; even.in the interesting and elaborate 
cadence the solo instrument feels lonely, and calls to 
its aid some gentle sister instruments from the band. 
In the romance, however, this subordination ceases, 
and the orchestra and violin, as equal powers, enter 
on a course of beautiful melodic rivalry, at last com- 
bining in graceful harmonic unity; while, finally, in 
the third movement—the impulsive, sparkling, foam- 
ing presto, as restless as the inconstant Zingaros 
themselves—the violin, as a matter of course, assumes 
completely the upper hand; it decidedly takes the 
lead, although, even here, a few strains from the or- 
chestra, now and then, mingle most charmingly in 
the musical maze. Both the composition and its 
rendering were received most warmly by the audi- 
ence, and, after the second piece played by our guest 
—the songful adagio from Spohr’s seventh concerto, 
given with the most feeling tenderness—the applause 
was so unusually great, that, in return, he could not 
avoid making such a return as only he is capable of 
making. He played one of Bach’s chaconnes—the 
same which he introduced on a previous occasion. 
Whenever Herr Joachim performs one of these com- 
positions, we think that greater perfection of execu- 
tion is impossible, but every repetition seems to prove 
that such an opinion is erroneous. Even in the cha- 
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conne, the delicate threads of this marvellous weft of 
tone appeared finer and clearer than ever. 

The selections from — and Haydn were again 
confided to Madame Engel, who sang with good 
taste and her usual neatness, an air from the latter 
composer’s Creation, and an air from the Zdomenco of 
the former (an air whic h is easily recognizable from 
its similarity to the Tamino air in Die Zauberflote). 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s Sy mphony in 
C minor, in which our orchestra is well up, and 
which it played once this winter at one of the “Sym- 
phonie.concerte.” ‘The symphony was admirably 
rendered. Of the two overtures, that of Cherubini 
to Medea was but coldly received, while that of We- 
her to Der Freischiitz, enthusiastically executed, pro- 
duced its accustomed exciting impression. 


London. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The performance 
of Israel in Egypt on Friday week does not call for 
any lengthened comment, inasmuch as its right to 
rest on the same basis as the Messiah has long been 
accorded by the public, who evidence their apprecia- 
tion of its excellence by the enormous attendance in- 
variably present whenever and wherever it is per- 
formed. Exeter Hall, therefore, presented its usual 
appearance on the night in question; every part 
being densely crowded long before the commencement 
of the oratorio. To speak first of the choruses, 
which occupy by far the largest share of the work, it 
is sufficient to remark that they were given generally 
with that precision, combined with due attention to 
light and shade, which their recent training under 
Mr. Costa has led us to expect, and produced the 
customary effect upon the audience, who loudly en- 
cored the “ Hailstone chorus,” and were frequent in 
their applause. Mr. Sims Reeves declaimed the ter- 
ribly trying air, “ The enemy said,” with such tre- 
mendous energy that it was ‘impossible to resist the 

calls for its repetition. Mlle. Parepa did her best 
with the only air affording her an opportunity fou 
display, “ Thon didst blow,’ * but, whether it was 
owing to the recollection of Madam Clara Novello 
(whom we are so soon to lose), did not altogether 
satisfy the critical ear. Mlle. Parepa has fine natural 
gifts, but has not yet learned all that is necessary to 
make a Handelian singer. Of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby we have only praise to utter, deliv ering the air, 
“ Thine hand brought forth,” in her most ingenious 
and finished manner. Miss Fanny Rowland sang 
with excellent skill and judgment, although her voice 
was somewhat overweighted by the more powerful 
organ of the composer. The duet, “The Lord is a 
man of war,” met with the customary encore, and 
was sung by Signor Belletti and Mr. Suntley without 
straining after that violent effect which ‘generally 
makes this piece ashouting match rather than a vocal 
performance. Perhaps it might be owing to the fact 
that neither gentleman can be considered a “ basso 
profando,” being, strictly speaking, baritones. At 
the next performance Haydn’s Creation is to be per- 


formed.—Musical World, May 5 


PaiLwarmMontc Concerts.—The Hanover-square 
Rooms were crowded on Monday night, at the sec- 
ond concert, and yet the programme contained searce- 
ly a new feature, as the following will show : 


Sinfonia, No. 7... .. Haydn 
Recit. Aria (Figaro), Wr. ‘Santley. : Mozart 
Concerto, No. 1, pianoforte, Herr Ernst ‘Lubeck. . "Mendelssohn 
Scena (Oberon), Mile. Parepa. ...............0 ccc eens Weber 
ND i wc ounihichs ines ebe eokeee wae Weber 
Parr. II 
Sinfonia Pastorale. .. . e RONG Ghee .. Beethoven 
Aria (Siége de ¢ ‘orinthe), “Maile. Parepa oeibbwe a wee Rossini 
Berceuse, Tarantelle. pianoforte, Herr Lubeck... Ernst Lubeck 
Duetto (Agnese), Mdlle. Parepa and Mr. Sentley......... Paer 


Overture, (Pré aux Cleres). .... 
Conductor— Professor Sterndale Bennett, “Mus. D. 


If any proof were wanting that the Philharmonic 
Concerts owe their fame, and must be indebted for 
continued longevity, to the influence of a certain se- 
ries of acknowledged great works, the success of last 
night’s entertainment would suffice. Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, Cherubini, Weber, Spohr, and Men- 
delssohn—with proportionate ex: imples from the vo- 
cal music of the Italian masters, and occasionally, 
where incontestable merit warrants the innovation, 
an instrumental or vocal piece by one of our best 
English writers—would suffice to sustain the Philhar- 
monic Society for another half century. The Musi- 
eal Society of London and the New Philharmonic 
Concerts may find it in their interest to produce nov- 
elties, while the Monday Popular Concerts—the 
most remarkable institution of the kind ever estab- 
lished in this country—can afford to be universal, 
and to ransack the libraries of chamber music, both 
ancient and modern; but the Philharmonic Society 
has an exclusive mission ; that of periodically atford 





ing its subscribers the opportuuity of hearing, well 
executed, the most unblemished masterpieces of the 
art. And, after all, it is hardly too much to listen to 
the symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven (not to go 
further into particulars) once a year, or once in four- 
aud-twenty months.—Mus. World, May 12. 


Mesicat Society or Lonpon.—At the fourth 
concert of the second season, which took place on 
Wednesday night in St. James's Hall, this new and 
flourishing society—which contains among its mem- 
bers nearly all the chief professors and amateurs of 
music, foreign and native, residing in the metropolis 
—furnished a programme in strict consonance with 
that clement of its constitution which principally dis- 
tingnishes it from other associations of the kind. It 
will be seen, by the following, that a new work of 
importance, from the pen of an eminent living com- 
poser, was one of the prominent features in the selec- 
tion : 
nN ee EOE OORT ETT Mozart 
Cantata, *‘ Christmas,” [First time of performance) 

G. A. Macfarren 
Concerto in G, Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé. a ..Beethoven 





Aria, ‘‘ Cangio d’aspetto ”’ (Admeto), Mad ton-Dolby. 
Handel 

Grand Air, ‘‘ Je suis sauvée enfin,” (Le Domino Noir), Mad- 
ame Lemmens Sherrington. .............eeeeeeeeeeee Auber 
Overture, (Guillaume Tell). ............0..cceeceeees Rossini 

Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. Ibid. 


Monpay Porurar Concerts.—The entire pro- 
gramme of last Monday was devoted to Mendelssohn 
and as the musical public but a few days previous 
had been presented with a performance of the immor- 
tal master’s /lijah, on by far the most important 
scale that has yet been attempted, so the selection of 
this evening formed, as it were, an appropriate pen- 
dant, by affording an opportunity of listening to 
some of the choicest selections from the chamber mu- 
sic of the ever-to-be-lamented musician. The instru- 
mental portion comprised, among other things, two 

uartets, E flat major (Op. 44) and F minor No. 6 
‘comiheanes \oxthite latter for the first time at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts ; together with the Trio in D 
minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, also for 
the first time. Sainton, Goffrie, Doyle, Piatti, and 
Charles Hallé (pianoforte), as executants, were a 
guarantee for a performance of the highest excellence, 
and the hearty applause of the audience bore testimo- 
ny to the thorough appreciation of their efforts. In 
addition to this, Mr. Charles Hallé gave twe solos in 
his most masterly and finished manner ; the fantasia 
in F sharp minor, dedicated to Moscheles, and a se- 
lection from the Lieder ohne Worte, played so exquis- 
itely that the second and last were unanimously rede- 
manded. Mr. Sims Reeves was also encored in 
“The Garland,” and ‘ The Hunter’s Song,” both, 
we need hardly say, sung to perfection. A like com- 
pliment was also paid to Miss J. Wells and Mr. 
Cumming in the duet “ Zuleika and Hassan.” The 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Land, contributed ‘ The Lark’s Song ”’ 
and “ The Nightingale,” and, the former being en- 
cored, most unaccountably substituted a glee by the 
late Mr. Horsley. Mr. Benedict, as usual, showed 
himeelf a first-rate accompanyist.—Jid. 


Roya Iranian Orera.—During the first week 
in May, Grisi and Mario, with Madame Csillag (as 
Azucena), sang in 7] Trovatore. Meyerbeer’s Di- 
norah followed on Saturday. Of the next perfor- 
mance. the Musical World says 


On Tuesday the first representation of 7] Barbicre 
for two years attracted the most brilliant audience of 
the season. The fact of Mario having resumed his 
old part of Count Almaviva—his most finished and 
admirable impersonation in the opinion of many— 
gave additional interest to the performance: while 
the first appearance of Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, in 
Rosina, was anticipated with general curiosity. On 
no former occasion have we heard the great Italian 
tenor sing the music so exquisitely. So thoroughly 
does it suit him, that it is unaccountable how, under 
any circumstances, Mario should have resigned the 
part of Almaviva to another. 

Another powerful attraction was Ronconi’s Figaro, 
a masterpiece of a different kind, but no less incom- 
parable than Mario’s Almaviva. The singing and 
acting of the two in the famous duet, “ All idea di 
quel metalio,” could not have been surpassed ; and 
without entering into further details about the per- 
formance of the prince of Figaros, we may state that 
Ronconi was in the true vein, and sustained the char- 
acter of the mercurial barber with wonderful anima- 
tion and esprit from ‘ Largo al factotum ” to the end. 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho was a chirming Rosina, act- 
ing with infinite naiveté, and singing with wonderful 
brilliancy ; but her voice being a high eoprano, she 
was scarcely so much at home with the music as with 
that of Dinorah. 


Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
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Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Spirit of Light. M. W. Balfe. 25 


A song with some pretensions in regard of expres- 
sion. Balfe evidently has taken more care with this 
song than he usually does with the numerous light 
ballads he composes. 


Song, 


Fairy dreams. Duet. S. Glover. 35 


Very pretty. Will soon be known extensively. 


Two mutual hearts. Song and Quartet. 


Leonard Marshall. 25 


Parlor music in the best sense of the word. Those, 
who are at all acquainted with the pleasing style of 
the composer, will not fail to obtain a copy. 


Hi. Strachauer. 7 


o 


Song of the silent Land. 


A fine poem, translated from the German of Salis 
by Longfellow, and set to music for soli and chorus. 
Well adapted for singing societies. Not difficult, yet 
effective. 


Come on the sea. From “AJfoore’s Irish Melodies.” 25 
Norah Creina, or Lesbia hath a beaming eye. “ 25 
’Tis believed that this harp. 


We may roam thro’ the world. 


Favorites from this justly admired collection. 


Instrumental Music. 


For 3 Performers on one Piano. 


T. Bissell. 25 


Hail Columbia. 


Washington March. “i - 25 


Duke of Reichstadt Waltz. “ “3 25 


Teachers in seminaries will save themselves much 
time and labor by employing some of the above 
pieces with their young scholars. They are invalua- 
ble for teaching time. 


Eclipse Polka. For five or six instruments. 
Burditt. 60 


Roy’s wife. 
There is nothing better for small amateur bands 
than these arrangements. 


Last Rose of Summer, for the Organ. Southard. 25 


A highly effective arrangement, not difficult. 
Books. 


Tne Nicntincare. <A_ choice collection of 
Songs, Chants and Hymns, designed for the 
use of Juvenile Classes, Public Schools and 
Seminaries ; comprising, also, a Complete and 
Concise System of Elementary Instruction 
by W. O. & H. S. Perkins. 20 


This will prove a very acceptable volume to those 
for whose special profit and amusement it is intended. 
The songs are all excellent and highly attractive; the 
elementary portions of them from their easy and pro- 
gressive nature will render the acquisition of a primary 
knowledge of vocal music free from those difficulties 
which often attend the efforts of the young. For 
these reasons the Nightingale will be found a volume 





of superior worth for children at school or at home. 


“ « 60 ; 









































